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vayamos and vayais. In fact vaya occasionally occurs in this stock 
phrase, e. g., Tirso, Por el Sotano y el Torno, n, xv ; 

Jusepa. De soneto portugugs vaya. 
Polonia. Va de Portugal. 

Calderon, Oasa Holgona, " Pues vaya de letra y baile " — ' On with 
your song and dance.' One example will suffice of the ordinary 
va de : Alarcon, Pnieba de las Promesas, in : 

Harele si supiere; 
Va de encanto. 

' I'll see if I can do it ; here goes for the charm.' Of a more rare 
use is the "va la consulta" of Alarc6n, Examen de Maridos, n. 
To close with another stray form of the verb under discussion — the 
imperative second person va for vc as in Don Quijote, n, xlvii, and 
in Torres Naharro's Comedia Himenea, i, " Va de mi," " Vame por 
mi vihuela," may be mentioned. 

Naturally no two editors would agree as to exactly what points 
in a text needed annotation or were worthy of attention, but there 
would seem to be no doubt that, considering the time and space 
given to various notes in this book on matter which is available 
elsewhere, there should have been space for some of the points to 
which attention has been called. It is to be hoped that still more 
work will be done in editing texts of the seventeenth century, a 
period which offers so much that it is worthy of study but which 
offers such difficulties to the newcomer in the field. 

F. 0. Reed. 

University of Wisconsin. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Spexser's Birth-date 



Spenser himself speaks of " mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 
that to me gaue this Lifes first natiue sourse" (Prothalamion, 
128-9). Since many of the parish registers of London perished 
in the great fire and the date on his tombstone in the Abbey is 
a conjectural emendation of an obvious error, direct testimony as 
to his birth-date is lacking. Hypotheses usually begin with Spen- 
ser's statement in Amoretti, that the year he has been in love seems 
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longer "then al those fourty which my life outwent." Counting 
back from his dating of this sonnet brings Grosart to 1552. But 
for some years now it has been held without challenge (see Mod. 
Lang. Review, April, 1908) that this sonnet was written at the 
close of 1591, during Spenser's stay in London, and by inference 
that his birth-date was 1550. Certain other considerations bear 
out this earlier date. 

In the first place it will make Spenser, as seems likely, a little 
backward in his schooling. He matriculated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1569. For the average boy this would indicate an 
age of sixteen, the usual age for graduation from the Merchant 
Taylors School. There are, however, exceptional cases, as that of 
Spenser's friend Harvey, who matriculated when already over 
twenty years of age. Spenser, as is well known, underwent what- 
ever handicap came with poverty. A " poore scholler " in London 
and a sizar at Pembroke, he was also frail in health. Portraits 
uniformly represent him as slender and delicate, so that it is not 
surprising to find him recorded at Pembroke in the Treasurer's 
Account Book (which Grosart quotes very imperfectly and inaccu- 
rately) as receiving sick-pay no less than five times, with illnesses 
of eleven weeks in 1570-1, and thirteen weeks in 1571-2. Similar 
illness may well have delayed his earlier work. This circumstance, 
to be sure, as well as his probable writing of the sonnets Van der 
Noodt published, offers no basis for conclusions : it has corroborative 
value. 

The point I wish here to make is that the original dating of 
Spenser's monument bears out the earlier birth-date, 1550. The 
present monument is of course a restoration of 1778 having no evi- 
dential value. But the original dates from 1620, when Anne 
Countess of Dorset and her dependents were within a living tradi- 
tion of Spenser, then dead but twenty-one years. The original, 
which may still be seen as a frontispiece of the 1679 folio, bore the 
date 1510. We may be doubly sure of this because of a manuscript 
note by the engraver George Vertue (B. M. Harley 23089, fol. 140 
[new 134]), which reads: "Prom my own Observation of Spensers 
Monument the date is thus 15 10. observe . . 5. 1. the distance 
between." A confusion between 5 and 1 is so common in manu- 
scripts of that date that the emendation 1550 presents no difficulty. 
On the other hand, 2 or 3 is not easily confused with 0. Nor is it 
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valid to assume that because Nicholas Stone, the master mason 
to King Charles I confused one number where confusion was easy, 
that therefore he confused another where confusion was difficult. 
Moreover, "observe . . 5. 1. the distance between." Such a dis- 
tance points to some hesitation concerning the second 5. 

At the close of 1590 (Amoretti lxii deals with New years) 
Spenser with some fondness for round numbers speaks of cycles: 
the " three score yeares " cycle of Mars, and his year of love which 
seems longer to him than the forty years his life has now exceeded. 
The data bear each other out, and make it, if not certain, at least 
probable that Spenser's birth-date was 1550. 

Peecy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



Argot of the French Army 

In the past year there seem to have appeared many new words 
in the language of the French soldier. In this, as in all former 
campaigns, the men in the ranks have come to use many words and 
phrases to be found neither in the dictionaries nor in the current 
slang of any one district in France; terms are taken from the 
current argot of the Parisian Apaches, from the argot of southern 
cities in France, from the army argot of former campaigns, and, 
sometimes from the British and African troops. 

For example, the word piou-piou meaning soldat de la Ugne, 
was resuscitated from the argot of former campaigns. The term 
galeiie, was taken from Parisian argot, where it replaces the word 
argent. La bidoche, is a word of provencjal argot meaning la 
viande. The phrase Tcif-Jcif, meaning egal or pareil, was taken from 
the African troops. The English " yes, yes," and " all right " were 
also somewhat used. 

Aside from such words, there are a number of terms that seem 
to have been coined — in meaning if not always in form — by the 
soldiers of this war. 

In the list which follows, there are no words, so far as I have 
been able to determine, that existed in the language before the war, 
in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now employ 
them. It is not at all probable that these words are uniformly 



